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is not homogeneous. It is composed partly of
blacks and partly of fellaheen. A certain feeling
of animosity had always existed between the two
races. The Khedive, perhaps without being
wholly conscious of what he was doing, did all
in his power to fan this animosity into a flame.
It is difficult to find language sufficiently con-
demnatory of behaviour of this sort. In the
course of my experience I never recollect a case
of misconduct on the part of any one in a high
and responsible position more mischievous than
that of the Khedive Abbas on this occasion.

The second point which struck me was that
the opportunity for which I had been waiting
had come. It would, indeed, have been difficult
to choose a more favourable battle-ground. Even
hostile critics admitted that the manner in which
the British officers in Egypt had created an
efficient army out of very unpromising material
was beyond praise. It required no argument
to show that the Khedive's personal opinion on
the efficiency of the army was valueless. The
memory of the events of 1882 was still fresh in
the minds of the public. Any one of the least
intelligence could see at a glance that it would
be; dangerous to allow the Khedive's career of
headlong folly to continue unchecked. So
long as he played with his soldiers and merely
interfered in details connected with the